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“Aha!” Moments and Swivel Chairs 
How a Graduate s Advice Rocked my World 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


For students, the month of September can act as another 
January. It offers a second start to the year, where resolu- 
tions — whether spiritual, relational, or academic — can 
be renewed. 


Unfortunately, just as with my new-year ambition, my fer- 
vent fall commitments tend to fizzle out between Thanks- 
giving and paper season. 


And I have a feeling I’m not alone in this annual phenom- 
enon. 


Last spring, I had a spontaneous conversation with one of 
my R.A.s from first year, Kim Keegstra, who was graduat- 
ing within the month. I may have struck up the conversa- 
tion to evade my daunting workload, but, funnily enough, 
our chat would shift my perspective of schoolwork 
entirely. 


Seeing as she'd survived the academic gamut, we talked 
about lessons learned in hindsight. On the topic of assign- 
ments, she said something like: 


“I had to learn to stop seeing them as assignments. The 
truest kind of learning happened when, especially in my 


upper years, I saw them as opportunities to go deeper into 
my discipline.” 


Professors don’t assign work for the sake of assign- 

ing work. There’s a purpose to your paper's topic, your 
seminar’s case-study, and the lab you spent counting corn 
kernels to better understand genetics. Projects, however, 
can only teach you as much as you let them. 


It’s not criminal, of course, to complete work for the sake 
of passing a class (hey there, statistics), but I don’t think 
I’m pushing the envelope when I argue we're capable of 
going further. 


Schedules get busy, and readings get dense, but milking 

ing you can out of a project — especially when it’s 
in your field of study — is incredibly enriching. That’s 
when concepts really stick, “aha!” moments reign, and 
theories eclipse the day-to-day. 


Kim’s second point was just as meaningful, and looked 
beyond the classroom and work desk. 


“Professors’ open-door policies are something we should 
take advantage of!” She said. “When else are we going to 
have that kind of privilege?” 


I'm glad she asked — because I couldn’t think of an an- 
swer, 


Honestly, there’s something remarkable about having 

our experienced, knowledgeable, and biblically-minded 
teachers welcome us to sit down — probably in a sweet 
swivel chair — and ask them questions. They establish 
themselves in their fields, navigate their discipline in rela- 
tion to faith, and choose to spend a great deal of their time 
mentoring us novices. 


And if I was in their place, I'd be pretty excited to have 
someone come and chat. 


Redeemer is (spoiler alert) not the biggest university out 
there, and while that has its downsides, it makes for an 
intimate learning experience. 


We're only here for four or five years, folks. And those 
who've finished even one know how quickly they pass. 
While this space is known to cultivate relationship with 
Jesus and with friends, let us not forego the fruitful ex- 
changes we can have with those who teach us. 


Suffice it to say that Kim’s advice rocked my world, and I 


plan to let it change my perspective. 
I encourage you to allow it to do the same. 


Assignments as opportunities. Open doors as entries for 
exchange. Although our university attendance is short- 
term, our spiritual, relational, and academic gleanings can 
last the rest of our lives. 
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YOUR Welcome students and staff to the 2016-17 academic 


year. Many of you are returning this year and are 
familiar with The Crown, while others of you are 
brand new to Redeemer and campus life. Let me tell 
you about the mission and vision of what we do. 
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Our Mission Statement: 

As a Christian newspaper and voice to the com- 
munity, The Crown shall aim to be a witness to the 
transforming power of Christ through journalism. 
In all of its dealings, The Crown shall reflect bibli- 
cal norms. 

The Crown shall be a medium for the open expres- 
sion of the responsible opinions of Redeemer stu- 
dents. Responsible opinions stimulate discussion 
and growth in the community, while avoiding pur- 
poseless discussion. 

The Crown shall report and comment on various 
campus events and issues, as well as events and is- 
sues beyond campus, insofar as they are relevant to 
the Redeemer University student body. 

The Crown shall evaluate contemporary phenom- 
ena based on a Christian understanding of culture. 
In all of its reporting, commentary, and subsequent 
content, The Crown shall aim to celebrate God's cre- 
ation, while recognizing the brokenness in our cul- 


twitter.com/Crown_RUC 


My name is Joel Voth and I am the Editor-in-Chief 
of The Crown, which is a student written publica- 
tion. | am in my fourth year of study as a business 
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ward to leading and coordinating The Crown for the ; 


next two semesters. The Crown is always looking for 
students who are passionate and interested in writ- 
ing for the Crown. If you have an interest around a 
+ certain topic please contact us, as we would love to 


The opinions expressed in The Crown are not neces- 
sarily those of Redeemer University College's student 
body, faculty, or administration. The Crown is pub- 
lished seven times per academic year, and is funded 
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This role boasts: 


* Becoming part of the Crown’s creative team. 
* Being mentored by the Senior Reporter. 


* Writing three to four articles a month on top- 
ics you're passionate about. 


* Exploring current issues in relation to faith. 


* Scouting out on- and off-campus events for 
stories relevant to the student body. (Previ- 
ously covered events include Supercrawl, the 
JUNO’s Awards, Battle of the Bands, Royals 
sports events, and more.) 


* Collecting published and printed versions of 
your own work (a rad addition to your writing 
portfolio). 


*  Partaking in the newspaper's brainstorming, 


creation, and publication processes. 


° Receiving a monthly honorarium for your 
wor 


Send your resume to 
thecrown@redeemer.ca 


JESSICA MOSTERT 


Hello, 


As a Redeemer student, your opinion matters. Did 
you know that you have a band of eleven students 
that represent you, and your fellow Redeemerites 
throughout the year? Student Senate is an integral 
part of your experience at Redeemer, both directly 
and indirectly. We act as the liaison between stu- 
dents and administration and represent all full 
time and part time students. 


We help bring students's needs, wants, concerns, 
and ideas to light. We enjoy putting on various 
events like Coffeehouse, Banquet, 24/7 Prayer, 
Retreats, commuter events, Clubs Showcase, Har- 
vest Hoedown, the Winter Dance, and more! We 
also love supporting our fellow students through 
multiple services. We provide mature student 
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connection opportunities, maintain and improve 
the Student Rec Centre, submit faculty reviews to 
Academic Senate, represent Redeemer at the mu- 
nicipal, provineial, and federal levels, respond to 
various student concerns, support Redeemer stu- 
dent clubs, and help to form policies that benefit 
students, 


Over the course of this year we hope to serve you, 
our student body, to the best of our abilities and 
glorify God in all the work we do. You can help us 
by enjoying the events and services we provide, 
filling in various surveys we send your way, read- 
ing our newsletter, and bringing your comments, 
concerns, ideas, and needs to our attention! 


See you soon, 
From, 
Student Senate 
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Foster Puppy on Campus - 


BETH TADESON 


“Oh, but I could never give it up! How do you do that?” This 
is the question I hear most often from people who meet my 
service-dog-in-training. Jetta, my eighth service-dog-in- 
training, is an 8-week-old, black Labrador Retriever. I’m 
a commuter student, studying in the Faculty of Education. 
Jetta and | are often seen rushing through the halls at Re- 
deemer on our way to class. I have to carry both my gear 
and her backpack, and usually have to carry her as well, 
since she doesn't walk well on a leash yet, and certainly not 
at the speed that I need to move! By 12 weeks, she'll be 
much better at walking; by 12 months, she'll no longer be 
mine. 


My husband, my daughters and I began fostering service- 
dogs-in-training in 2011 while I was homeschooling my 
girls. Since homeschoolers are notoriously short on money 
and long on time, I wanted to provide them with a commu- 
nity service opportunity that spoke to their hearts as teens, 
and involved them “doing” acts of service. So we contacted 
the Lions Foundation of Canada Dog Guides (LFCDG) in 
Oakville to become approved to foster puppies. 


The LFCDG provides fully-trained service dogs to clients 
at no cost, and they do so without government funding. 
The cost to breed, train, and monitor a dog for its entire 
working lifetime is about $25,000-$30,000. They train 
dogs in 6 areas: vision (seeing eye dogs), hearing, autism 
assistance, seizure response, assisting the physically dis- 
abled, and diabetes alert. Rick Mercer (of the Rick Mercer 
Report on CBC) filmed a segment at the facility in Oakville 
and called the LFCDG the “Harvard” of dog guide colleges 
in Canada. 


Having a service-dog-in-training is not like having a “pet” 
puppy. We attend regular vet visits and puppy obedience 
classes with the dog guide trainers, and there are very spe- 
cific commands and tasks that need to be learned by certain 
ages. Games such as tug of war, fetch, and other rough play 
are not allowed. Some people say we're “lucky” that we get 
to bring our puppy everywhere, but it’s actually an obliga- 
tion because a lot of the time it’s easier to not bring them. 


Foster families won't be able to give their puppies exposure 
to every situation they'll encounter as working dogs, but 
we do give them a wide range of new experiences so that 


they'll become confident working dogs. One of the hardest 
skills we're required to teach is the use of escalators. If you 
can imagine being a dog, looking out over a thirty-foot drop 
with stairs moving away from you, then you might have an 
idea of how hard this really is. If you see groups of puppies 
and their handlers at the local mall practicing escalators, 
stand back and admire their hard work! 


Probably the most important task of foster families is to 
socialize the puppies, which brings me to another hard part 
of raising a service dog — saying “no” to people who want 
to interact with us when she’s “on duty.” Trust me, I don’t 
want to say “no,” but one important part of the puppy's job 
is to learn to ignore everyone except her handler, When- 
ever puppies or fully-trained service dogs are “in uniform,” 
they’re working, whether they look like it or not. The safety 
of the handler is in the paws of his or her dog. 


There is a huge demand for service dogs in Canada, partly 
because they offer very cost-effective alternatives to tradi- 
tional medical treatment. For example, diabetes alert dogs 
are trained to smell changes in a person’s breath when his 


or her blood sugar levels dip dangerously low, often dur- 
ing the night. The dog alerts the handler by fetching the 
blood testing kit, and by awakening another family mem- 
ber. The dog will even retrieve a bottle of orange juice from 
the fridge. Service dogs benefit both the individual, by pro- 
viding a sense of independence and better health, and pro- 
vincial health care systems, by preventing complications, 
costly treatments, and hospitalizations. 


This all brings me back to the most common question I get: 
“how do you give them up?” The answer is that the puppy 
was never truly mine; I am only the caretaker of this beauti- 
ful creature, tasked with raising a confident dog that will be 
ready to be handed off to the next phase of training with the 
professionals at LFCDG. Attending the graduations of our 
puppies always brings tears, because we know that as we 
say our final goodbye, our sweet puppies are on the verge of 
forever changing the lives of their new best friends. 


“Truly I tell you, whatever you did for one of the least of 
these brothers and sisters of mine, you did for me” (Matt. 
25:40). 


Songs in their Natural Habitat 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Humour me for a moment, and recall the last album you 
played the whole way through. Was it NSYNC’s self-titled 
debut? How about Alanis Morissette’s Jagged Little Pill? | 
bring these records to the forefront deliberately, since their 
release pre-dates the trend I've come to question: namely, 
the shuffle button. 


The feature seemed harmless enough in 2005, when I un- 
locked my ist generation, 2GB iPod nano and slapped on 
a pair of fuchsia SkullCandy headphones. I left behind my 
Sony DiscMan and portable case of compact discs. 


The world of playlists and microscopic solitaire games lay 
before me. Pressing shuffle, then, meant hearing Hillary 
Duff's “Come Clean,” Relient K's “Sadie Hawkins Dance,” 
and Jesse McCartney's “Beautiful Soul” in sequence on bus 
rides to school. I held my breath between tracks in antici- 
pation. 


Why I’m Wary of the Shuffle Button 


Eleven years and several mp3 players later, my experience 
of listening to music has evolved, and with it, the predomi- 
nance of shuffled and “professionally curated” playlists 
generated by apps and online sources. 


Today, Spotify and likeminded applications offer playlists 
up to one hundred songs long, gleaning singles from ump- 
teen artists and albums. These collections accommodate 
anything from aerobics classes (Top 40 remixes at 135 
bpm), to study sessions (varieties of white noise), to late- 
night hangs (chill wave, neo soul). 


It’s needless to say that playlists have their place. Some 
dorm-dinners simply beg for a selection of smooth jazz, 
and paper-writing pairs well with epic movie soundtracks. 
What I'm arguing here is that there is a loss when songs are 
isolated from their intended context. 


This revelation came during a seven-hour plane ride east, 
when a stale shuffle selection had me scrolling through my 
albums. I ended up hearing the whole of The Miseducation 
of Lauryn Hill, The 1975's two full-length albums, and Pro- 
paganda’s Art Ambidextrous. As | listened, | noticed ele- 
ments in each album that most definitely would have been 
missed had the songs been out of order. 


Throughout Lauryn Hill's record, for example, there were 
interludes of conversation held between a teacher and 
group of students, Chatter faded in and out between songs 
as the group discussed concepts of love — their ideas be- 
coming more profound as the album went on, Becoming 
attentive to this component changed my interpretation of 
some lyrics, and refined my understanding of the work in 
its entirety. 


Other artists foreshadow future content in their songs. A 
subtle, faded outro in The 1975's song “Facedown” rein- 


carnated as a chorus in an album released two years later. 
Similarly, spoken word artist Propaganda revealed the title 
of his forthcoming album, Excellent, forty seconds into a 
track off the previous one, Art Ambidextrous. These kinds 
of “prophetic” lyrical stunts are caught only when albums 
are heard chronologically. 


There are countless more examples of creative feats like 
these — I’m confident you've noticed them in your own 
iTunes library. Musicians tend to think deeply about the 
order of their songs, as themes are strung throughout and 
between albums. It’s in the best interest of both artists and 
fans to rethink and refine our listening habits. 


Radio hosts Jon Siddall and Gloria Macarenko discussed 
the “loss of long-form listening” on CBC Music last sum- 
mer. Considering the commonalities between music greats 
like The Beatles, David Bowie, Joni Mitchell, Stevie Won- 
der and U2, Siddall decided that “what makes an album 
truly successful is not even a great collection of songs — it’s 
how those songs work together. 


“On a great album, each song is like a chapter of a book. 
And as each song begins, it feels so right. It just feels like 
no other song would ever, ever feel as natural at that mo- 
ment.” I couldn't agree more. 


While curated playlists keep us entertained, hearing works 
as a whole keeps us in the artists’ wake, giving them per- 
mission to lead us. This is the richest, most intimate musi- 
cal experience, where trust forms between the music-mak- 
er and music-hearer, 


So consider unselecting those two, rounded arrows at the 
bottom of your smartphone. Give the shuffling a break and 
hear songs in their natural musical habitat. You're bound 
to uncover your own sweet revelations this way: by listen- 
ing more intentionally to the artists you appreciate most. 
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Introducing: Mount Farewell 
The Band’s Roots, Vision, and Post-Show Cravings 


Band Members: Brady, Noah, Nathan, Adam. (Photo by Kyle Kirkwood) 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
1 SENIOR REPORTER 


One of Launch Week’s main events unraveled Wednes- 
day, September 7th, when pop-rock band Mount Farewell 
mounted the Rec. Centre stage for their most intimate gig 
yet. Despite being new to the scene, the group snagged the 
audience's attention—and interaction—in no time. 


Students were spotted getting jiggy-with-it during “Like it 
That Way,” moody-with-it during “Way She Moves,” and 
straight up head-banging by the end of “Run us Down.” 
Washed in Colin Wouda’s stage-light combinations, the 
band put on a solid, earnest show. 


The group itself can be described from a few different ap- 
proaches. To the public, they’re a Burlington-based squad 
made up of Noah Thrall (lead vocals, rhythm guitar), Na- 
than Day (lead guitar), Brady Anderson (bass guitar), and 
Adam Thurston (drums). 


To others, they're a homeschooled painter, an accompany- 
ing musician, a registered nurse, and a BestBuy employee. 


To me, they're a smorgasbord of mutual friends and ac- 
quaintances, who I may have faced in Dance Dance Revo- 
lution—at youth group—eight years ago. Noah would also 
help me record and release my own music, which was com- 
pleted this year. 


Whichever the approach, one thing is certain: they're an 
innovative, driven, and honest collective who excel in what 
they do. Their sound nods to 1980s pop and rock 'n’ roll, 
while gaining relevance through hardy guitar riffs and syn- 
thesized swells. 


Below is our somewhat impromptu interview, garnering 
anecdotes on the group’s history, hopes, pre-show rituals, 
and take on guitar-smashing. 


Describe Mount Farewell’s genesis. Does a defining 
moment come to mind? Or was it incremental? 


It was generally incremental, starting with Noah exploring 
new writing styles. It eventually branched out to a conver- 
sation with Nathan and Kyle Kirkwood (friend and pho- 
tographer), where the dreaming and collaborative process 
began towards something larger. This naturally expanded 
into the full band with Adam on drums and Brady on bass 
guitar, 


Where does the name come from? 


- ’ 

One of Noah’s solo EPs first incorporated the idea of moun- 
tains, which acted as a home-base for the style he was 
exploring. With mountains and the notion of “home” in 
mind, the band uncovered a poetical dictionary from the 
1860s that looked at ideas of home, One poem in particu- 
lar, called “Churchill the Farewell,” stuck out. It offered the 
perspective of leaving home instead of staying there. 


After a few tries at a name, “Mount Farewell” felt like it had 
the right ring to it. We like its adventurous aspect, since 
every experience had as a band is new to us. Almost like 
we're embarking on our own journey, outside of our com- 
fort zone. 


The element of ambiguity is also nice because, as young 
people, we keep growing and changing. The name itself can 
take on new meanings or associations since it’s not tied to 
one thing in particular. 


What’s the band’s vision? What role does faith play 
in it? 


Our vision has always been to reach people and move them 
to do something. We've felt that our music should reflect 
something honest—whether based on fictitious stories or 
real life experiences—that people can identify with on some 
level. We hope to inspire them to be creative, honest with 
themselves and the world around them, and encouraged to 
make positive differences. 


In terms of our faith, we all identify as Christians working 
towards a personal relationship with Christ, and try to keep 
God at the centre of our motivation. That being said, we 
also want to write music that anyone can be able to engage 
with. Some may call it secular, but we see ourselves simply 
as people created with the desire to create—we try to follow 
that wherever it takes us. 


If you could collaborate with any artist or band, 
which would it be? 


Noah: “Phil Collins, I would love to be in a writing room 
with him—starting from scratch to see where things take us 
as songwriters. The same goes for Matt Healy of The 1975, 
and I'm going to throw The Beatles out there too. Having 
been such an influential band, I'd love to see their writing 
process.” 


Nathan: “John Mayer. His guitar playing, writing style, and 
sense of melody had a huge influence on my understand- 
ing of music early on. I'd also love to try writing with Chris 
Martin, from Coldplay, since I love his approach to struc- 
turing songs.” 


Brady: “Brian Eno, because he was such a pioneer for elec- 
tronic music, and Anthony Gonzalez (M83) since he can 
pretty much produce whatever he wants—! think he would 
make song-writing very interesting, leaving the possibili 
ties wide open. Probably Justin Vernon/Bon Iver too, be 
cause of how he can combine a somber, raw sound with the 
electronic and digital.” 

Adam: “I'd love to see what Stephen Christian, of Anberlin, 
brings to the table lyrically, and The 1975's George Daniel, 


for his particular production palette.” 
Describe recent experiences of playing live. 


Playing more shows recently has been fun. Micah Van Dijk 
(our booking agent and manager) has brought us more 
playing opportunities, which has helped us become a lot 
more comfortable on stage. We've been learning about the 
importance of engaging with audiences too. 


We've seen a shift in our focus and goals. Earlier on there 
was a sense of needing to perform to impress, or try to 
prove something. We've become more aware of basing suc- 
cess on how we leave the audience feeling, not ourselves. 
A good show means people in the audience felt connected, 
and we were there enjoying the moment with them. 


Any pre-show/post-show rituals? 


As a band, pre-show usually consists of praying together, 
then putting hands in the middle of the huddle and cheer- 
ing something pointless. Post-show ( in a perfect world) 
consists of hitting the closest Turtle Jacks for chicken ten- 
ders. 


Noah: “I usually insist that a Drake and Future song is 
played on the way to a venue. I also make sure I get some 
‘introverted’ time to mentally prepare. And before the set, 
I'll normally have a lot of the ins and outs of the technology 
on stage in my mind. That, and ensuring I have one earbud 
in my pocket to put in if I’m having a hard time hearing my 
voice.” 


Nathan: “I have a few hand warm-ups/exercises I try to do 
before playing. I also try to toss up a quick prayer to focus 
myself, and I’m a little compulsive with checking my tun- 
ing.” 


Brady: “I always double check I’m in tune, that everything 
is on and I have my pick stuck in the bridge of my guitar.” 


Adam: “I normally have Brio. I also try to sneak in a few 
drum warm-ups before going on, and have a ‘left’ and a 
‘right’ stick every time I play. Nate and I also normally try 
to wear our Toms.” 


Dream gig? 
Noah: “The roof of Pacific Stock Exchange, Los Angeles.” 


Nathan: “Some big festival, like Glastonbury or some- 
thing.” 


Brady: “Redrocks, Colorado.” 
Adam: “Doing the full Warped Tour” 


Should we ever expect stage diving, crowd surfing, 
strobe lights and/or guitar smashing? 


[Laughs] Probably not, well at least not at this point. 
Strobes, however... strobes would be cool. 


Name some of your greatest distractions during 
rehearsals. 


We talk a lot and get running jokes going. That, and some- 
times we try switching roles and playing each other's in- 
struments. That's always good fun. 


Any projects on the go at the moment? How can we 
stay up to date? 


We're currently working on our debut EP and, wanting to 
make sure it represents us musically, are investing a lot of 
time into it. We'd definitely encourage people to stay up 
to date for upcoming shows and news, mainly through In- 
stagram (@mountfarewell), as well as through Facebook 
(Mount Farewell) and Twitter (@mountfarewell). 
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Humans of Redeemer 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


In 2010, a man by the name of Brandon Stanton began a photographic project in 
New York City that would grow to become a #1 New York Times bestseller and 
photoblog boasting over 15 million followers worldwide. 


Initially, Stanton set out to create what he calls “an exhaustive catalogue of New 
York City’s inhabitants,” comprised of 10,000 photos plotted across a city map. 
The concept took on a different form, however, as he began collecting pieces 
of conversation had with those he photographed. Photo captions would soon 
become as vital as the shots themselves, and, together, make for a captivating 
stream of stories he entitles, “Humans of New York.” 


This year, the Crown seeks to mimic Stanton’s idea on campus by asking thought- 


ful questions and taking candid photos of students, staff and faculty included in 
each issue. 


We know that stories are powerful, so the goal here is to further uncover our 
own. Scripture tells us to rejoice with those who rejoice, mourn with those who 
mourn, share the word of our testimony and give glory to God in every season. 
This column is simply another means to do so, and remind ourselves that our 
King, Jesus, is the ultimate author and finisher of our faith. 


Tell me about a way you grew this summer. 


My patience was tested many, many 
times. I was in a leadership role this 
summer, so I grew in interacting with 
people. I learned how to be a leader 
without just telling people what to do, 
but leading by serving. Being an ex- 
ample for people to follow is better than 
just dictating everything. I learned how 
to balance that in a way where people 
still respect you in your role. And then 
there’s patience for those who didn't 
respect you from the start! [Laughs. ] 


I learned that I had a lot of distractions 
in my life that were blinding me from 
realizing how prideful I was. | ended a 
long-term relationship, which ended up 
being an opportunity for God to reveal a 
lot to me. 


I also spent a lot of time working in the 
garden at Redeemer. It was a time of 
stillness, prayer, and silence — which is 
rare to have on a daily basis. It invited 
God to work in me, especially when I 
was in such a vulnerable place, and I re 
alized life was very different from what I 


thought it was going to be. It was a really 


good thing, a huge time of reflection. 


This summer I played a lot of soccer, 
since I was hoping to try out for the 
Redeemer soccer team. I played for two 
or three teams, was constantly training, 
and noticed how my game improved. 
This month I tried out for Redeemer and 
I made the team. So my summer was all 
about growing as an athlete. 


I grew in patience, both in waiting for 
God's will, and in a practical, more 
worldly sense. Like when I wait for my 
girlfriend to get ready for a date, or for 
my mom to make dinner, or for my 
grandparents to walk from point A to 
point B, [laughs] since they don’t walk 
really fast! And things like that. Patience 
with God, but also in practical ways. 


It was more of a progression, but I grew 
in appreciation for my grandmother 
who passed away this summer. Learn- 
ing about her life, and everything that 
she accomplished and did, was re- 

ally crazy! She was part of a travelling 
circus, worked for the Germans in the 
Second World War, and smuggled food 
into labour camps for people. All of 
these amazing things that I had never 
known about. Looking back, I hope I 
can be even a little bit like her. 


I went to Calgary for an internship 

with a Pro-Life organization called 
C.C.B.R., where we did something called 
a “choice-chain.” We'll have a sign of 
an aborted fetus, and talk to people on 
the streets about what they think about 
abortion. We are trained, of course, but 
the only way to learn how to reply to 
people is to experience it. 

I freaked when I heard what I'd be do- 
ing, but it’s easy to connect with people 
when they share their story. It ended up 
becoming one of my favourite activities, 


This summer I went tree planting. It’s 
an experience that requires a lot of 
mental toughness, a lot of strength, and 
I think every day going out there work- 
ing in horrible conditions is a way to 
grow in preparing and in dealing with 
tough situations. You're up at 5:30 a.m. 
and back at 6:30 p.m., you eat dinner, 
go to bed — and repeat. This was my 
third year there. 


My church had what we call “Glory 
Awakening” services, so I legitimately 
spend three months in church, every 
day. And as much as I was able to see 
God do crazy miracles — all the “wow!” 
stuff — I was also able to see growth in 
my own worship and interactions with 
Him. I went from thinking I was strong 
in my beliefs, to being exponentially 
more than that. Worshipping with so 
many new people helped me grow in 
the gift of worship. I don't recognize 
myself from three months ago — it's 
been phenomenal. And I can’t go back. 
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Home Away From Home 
Living With a Ugandan Family 


KENDRA SLAGTER 


Where to even begin? I have been living with a Ugandan 
family for a little over a week now, and still have one week 
remaining. I am currently studying Social Work at Uganda 
Christian University through a program called BestSemes- 
ter. Through this program, I have been able to take classes 
at the university, and also receive a social work placement 
with Compassion’s Child Survival Program. While all of 
these opportunities have been incredible in helping shape 
my educational career, living with a Ugandan family has 
been the highlight of my trip thus far, and has taught me 
more than I could have imagined. 


I live in a small cement house located in the town of Mu- 
kono. The house is surrounded by red dirt roads, hedges 
that mark the boundaries of our property, and trees that 
cast down a cool shade. Our family has a living room con- 
sisting of one too many couches, a small TV, which we use 
to watch Ugandan soap operas every night during dinner, 
and walls decorated with various inspirational quotes that 
you would normally find in your local Christian Bookstore. 
Our kitchen is small, leaving little room to walk past each 
other when entering and exiting the room, but it is just the 
right size to get the job done. Our bathroom has a “squatty 
potty” (a term Ugandan Studies Program students like to 
use in place of “toilet”), which is simply a small hole in the 
ground. Trust me, with practice they are not that hard to 
use! 


My two younger sisters, Daphine (14) and Liz (12), share 
a room just outside of the kitchen. My room, which is just 
next to theirs, contains a single bed with a mosquito net 
draped overtop. My younger brother, Mark (15), sleeps in 
a room that is attached to the small garage that stores our 
car, which just happened to break down the other day. Our 


home has walls, but no ceilings, allowing us to talk with 
each other from separate rooms. 


Mark is much like a typical teenage boy you might meet 
in Canada. He has a hard exterior, but once his walls are 
broken down, he is quite sweet, and loves to be in relation- 
ships with others. Daphine is a quiet young lady. She often 
giggles at me while I’m attempting to do chores, and waits 
for me to come home so she can give me a hug. Liz is kind 
and affectionate, clearly seen as she tries to explain to me 
what is happening in the soap operas, none of which are in 
English. My Mama Harriet, the grandmother of Daphine, 
Liz, and Mark, is the most joyful lady you could ever imag- 
ine. Her boisterous laugh and toothy smile will instantly 
put you in a good mood. She has opened up her home to me 
and has treated me as her own daughter. 


Each morning I wake up around 6 a.m. to get ready for 
school. I sit in the kitchen and drink either hot milk tea or 
black tea, dipping in it my two slices of bread. Sometimes I 
am surprised to find that Mama Harriet prepared popcorn 
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for me to eat for breakfast. I leave our home around 7 a.m. 
and walk to school. It has become routine for me to pass 
the same vendors at their rolex and chapatti stands, and to 
say hello to my Ugandan neighbours. I pass the same chil- 
dren every morning who chant “Mzungo! Mzungo! Hello, 
Mzungo!” (“Mzungo” meaning “foreigner”). 


I focus on my studies during the day, leaving time in the 
evenings to spend with my family. I usually come home 
to find Daphine sweeping the front yard of leaves and Liz 
cleaning the floors. Common chores around the house 
include washing clothes in the basins, feeding our pigs, 
sweeping, mopping, folding laundry, preparing meals, etc. 
Once I say hello to the girls, I walk outside the kitchen into 
the back alleyway where I find Mama Harriet already pre- 
paring our dinner. Multiple charcoal stoves, bowls of veg- 
etables, and other ingredients surround where she is sit- 
ting. The girls and I will then help ourselves to a cup of tea 
and talk about the day before we carry on with housework. 
Within the next hour or so, I help by setting the table and 
bringing out the food once it is ready. We commonly eat 
rice or spaghetti, matooke, cabbage, greens, fried banana, 
sweet potato, and beans. We sit together in the living room 
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to share our dinner and to drink tea while watching soap 
operas. Soon after, [ will boil hot water, fetch a bucket of 
cold water, and head over to the bathroom to bathe. Bucket 
bathing isn’t so bad once you get the hang of it! 


I've been learning so much from this family. I've learned 
that silence isn’t awkward; rather, it signifies that you're 
being present and care about the relationship. I've learned 
what it means to live in a community where siblings may 
not be biologically connected to each other or to their care- 
taker, but they still act as a loving family. I've learned to be 
less individualistic — a characteristic our Western society 
reinforces. Instead, I have become aware of the need to be 
present in a group of people. Being present can be done 
by drinking tea with one another, spending hours together 
cooking, or watching soap operas that I don’t understand. 
Presence is key in Ugandan family life. Even though these 
people may not be my biological family, they feel like a fam- 
ily that I have been a part of for years. I now have a family 
in Canada and a family in Uganda. I can now truly say that 
I have a home away from home. 
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In Memory of Falling Up 


BEN BOCK 


The breakup of a band can affect many different people 
in life-altering ways. Although “life-altering” may be an 
adjective reserved for a few diehard fans of said band, it 
strikes truest when considering the band members them- 
selves. Music is an extremely personal thing, and when a 
group of people are al] emotionally invested in it, tempers 
can run wild regarding its meaning, interpretation, and 
execution. 


Enter Falling Up. Many may be familiar with their earlier 
work released on Christian/ Alternative label Tooth & Nail. 
In their 2004 debut, Crashings, they established a unique 
blend of grunge-ish rock similar to Kutless. However, dif- 
ferences could be heard in a heavier sound, as well as a 
few vocal sections that verged on hip-hop. As they toured 
over the next few years, they recorded three more albums 
that grew more and more experimental as they began to 
utilize electronic instruments and conceptual stylings. At 
the same time, contractual obligations required them to 
tour tirelessly, and restricted their lyrical content to what 
was marketable by the label. 


Perhaps most notably, their last release under Tooth & 
Nail in 2009 was an album called Fangs!. Produced by 
Casey Crescenzo of The Receiving End of Sirens and The 
Dear Hunter, Fangs! weaves a sci-fi epic in twelve songs, 
including abstract metaphors and transitional tracks. Tak- 
ing on a full-fledged art-rock direction, they abandoned 
their label and went on a short hiatus before funding their 
next album entirely through fundraising. Your Sparkling 
Death Cometh was released in 2011 to critical acclaim, and 
again steered the band through new territory, experiment- 
ing with ambient textures and progressive techniques. 
Now fully leading the band artistically, singer Jessy Ri- 
bordy composed and produced this album, as well as their 
remaining three albums. 


2001 to 2015 


Following the positive reception of Your Sparkling Death 
Cometh, the emergence of their extended fan base sparked 
inspiration in Ribordy, Given their experience being billed 
as a “Christian band,” and their more recent sci-fi experi- 
mental rock leanings, they decided to create a pair of al- 
bums that would each appeal to both groups of people. 
The more rock-based of the two, Hours, was released with 
an audiobook written by Ribordy, detailing the underly- 
ing fictional narrative of the piece, Midnight on Earth- 
ship, on the other hand, was an ambient/acoustic album 
based around topics of God and faith. Both were released 
gradually over the span of about three months in 2012, 
and were again met with positive feedback throughout the 
community. 


This leads us to Falling\Up’s final release, which is satisfy- 
ingly self-titled. Again made possible by means of crowd- 
funding, they raised $48,000 to record and release a full 
album independent of any record label. Containing some 
of my favourite songs, their self-titled swan song is an ar- 
tistic endeavour that emphasizes and actualizes their own 
musical development throughout their fifteen-year his- 
tory. Ribordy’s evocative lyrics, soaring harmonies, and 
ambient soundscapes somehow create an ethereal atmo- 
sphere in a rock song that is as fascinating as it is musi- 
cally satisfying. Although I would recommend you simply 
listen to the whole thing, I would suggest to those of you 
who are new to Falling Up songs like: “Hydro,” “Typhoon,” 
and “The Insect.” 


Given how much I enjoyed this album alone, I’m happy to 
see it bookend the development of Falling Up. Certainly, 
to come that far and separate amicably is truly an achieve- 
ment, Although member turnovers were inevitable given 
the musical direction, Falling Up arrives at the finish line 
with 60% (3 of 5),of the original members. Wi i 

dy being the sole sons , Its ci endable the 
remaining band members were so collaborative and ac- 
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commodating to his artistic vision considering how many 
projects end up falling apart due to creative differences. 
Nevertheless, I look forward to hearing what the future 
holds for each of them, and I hope that Ribordy continues 
to compose great music. 


If you enjoy Falling Up’s self-titled album, I’d recommend 
checking out their other albums Midnight on Earthship, 
Hours and Your Sparkling Death Cometh. Also, check out 
Jessy’s other projects: The River Empires and The Gloom- 
catcher, 
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SpaceX Falcon 9 Rocket Explodes, Satellite Destroyed 


$200 Million Lost in Spaceflight Catastrophe. No Casualties. 


JOSHUA VOTH 


September 1, 2016, marks a mournful day for scientists, en- 
gineers, and employees at SpaceX, after a Falcon 9 rocket 
exploded as it was undergoing routine tests in preparation 
for launch. The explosion took place at Cape Canaveral Air 
Force Station in Florida. The accident proved to be a bit 
of an anomaly as confusion persisted when engineers at- 
tempted to investigate the explosion. Elon Musk, the CEO 
and CTO of SpaceX, tweeted 8 days later that the rocket 
failure was, “...turning out to be the most difficult and com- 
plex failure we have ever had in 14 years,” a response that 
captures the feelings of all persons aboard this project, who 
spent countless hours getting everything ready, from its 
conception to its delivery. 


Another sobering factor added to this terrible news was 
that the Falcon 9 was carrying Spacecom’s AMOS-6 com- 
munication satellite with an estimated dollar value of $200 
million USD. The failed launch will cost Spacecom $50 
million USD, which will either come from SpaceX’s pocket, 
or be repaid with a free launch in the future — two solu- 
tions that promise a sustained relationship between these 
two companies. This is still a dismal day for Spacecom, 
whose AMOS-6 satellite contained a Ka-band, an inclusion 
with “spot-beam broadband capacity” (basically a glorified 
wireless router), which would provide internet connectiv- 
ity to parts of Europe, the Middle East, and parts of Africa 
with a throughput of approximately 18Gbit/s, a service to 
be provided by Facebook's Internet.org and satellite fleet 
operator Eutelsat. 


The Falcon 9 rocket is a 2-stage rocket. The first stage of 
the rocket boasts nine Merlin engines with a burn time of 
_and a thrust of 1,710,000 |bf (7,607kN) at sea 
level. It can successfully complete missions with only seven 


162 second 
engines should one or two of the Merlin engines fail. The 


econd stage is a single Merlin engine delivering a pound 
force of 934kN, or 210,000 Ibf. This second stage is reus 


able and contains a redundant igniter system 


The cause of the explosion took place while delivering the 
propellant (fuel) to the LOx (liquid oxygen) tank. A “pop” 
or “bang” can be heard from video surveillance, although 
it has not yet been determined if it was an object hitting 
the hull of the rocket, a weld-seam burst, or a failed strut. 
Nothing can be ruled out yet because vehicle sensors have 
not provided feedback; however, the footage is still being 
studied, as the event takes place over a period of 35-55 mil- 
liseconds. Scientists and engineers are relieved that this 
event took place on the ground, meaning material frag- 
ments can be collected and studied. Bystanders and en- 
thusiasts who recorded the event on personal equipment 
can also provide third-party video and audio that may help 
the investigation. 


Events of this nature remind us of the dangers of space- 
flight. There are risks when we send astronauts into space, 
and when things do go wrong, the financial weight of de- 
stroyed vehicles and equipment are substantial. We are 
reminded of how much we still have to learn about the 
machinery we're engineering to better suit our endeavours 
beyond earth's atmosphere. 

However, this also gives us the confidence to keep mov- 
ing forward. To learn to better-engineer our crafts with 
better working parts, learning from the failure of previ- 
ous designs. This ensures that future machinery is safer, 
more reliable, and less prone to anomalies that destroy 
our work, Remember that this accident did take place in a 
highly controlled zone, and no one was killed; I repeat, not 
one single precious human lost their life to this explosion 
that broke records for launch-pad failures. 


Additionally, The reusable Falcon 9 is still an ineredible 
piece of technology which, out of twenty-nine launches, 
has only failed twice, Well done SpaceX, we're sorry for the 
loss, but keep learning and building. As created, creating 
creatures, the magnitude alone of this project is a testa 
ment to our Creator who most certainly takes delight in 
watching us learn and develop a greater knowledge of the 
world that He made. “We create because we were made to 


create, having been made in the image of God, whose first 
role was Creator. He was and is a million different things, 
but in the beginning, He was a Creator. That means some- 
thing for us, I think. We were made to be the things that 
He is: forgivers, redeemers, second change givers, truth- 
tellers, hope-bringers. And we were certainly, absolutely 
made to be creators.” - Shauna Niequist, Bittersweet. 


An Interview with Ur. 


JOSHUA VOTH 


Describe your academic journey. 


I have always loved poetry and literature, even from my 
middle-school days. I always valued most highly getting 
high marks in my English classes, so it’s no surprise that 
my academic “home” is in literature. However, | also dab- 
bled in mathematics (minor), music (minor), and French 
(minor) as an undergraduate, and I went to seminary for 
a Master of Arts in Religion to strengthen my theological 


education before pursuing my doctoral work in Medieval 
Studies. 


My deliberate choice to be interdisciplinary in my studies 
has served me well, | like to think of myself in the same mold 
as the great figures of the Middle Ages or Renaissance—not 
specialized in one area, but aware of, and hopefully intel- 
ligent in, several different veins of human knowledge. 


What prompted you to teach English Literature in 
the university setting? 


I first started thinking about being a teacher in my Soph- 
omore year of high school (1988-89). I had a very good 
English teacher that year whose care for his students made 
him a class favourite, Later that summer (1989), the movie 
“Dead Poet's Society” was released and made more con- 
crete that desire. As I like to tell my ENG104 students, all 
of my teaching “secrets” can be found within that movie— 
Carpe diem (“Seize the day, boys!”). 


When I got to university, however, I found that I really 
loved talking about literature and Scripture (and Christian 
faith), and the secularism of the public schools in the USA 
would have prevented me from teaching overtly religious 
materials there. As a result, I began to think seriously 
about teaching at the university level, though I freely admit 
that I had very little idea how consuming and challenging 
the pursuit of a Ph.D. would actually be! 


Can you talk a bit about your personal faith, and 
how you have been able to integrate and/or recon- 
cile English Literature and Faith/Religion? 


In various places, including in my application materials 
for the job here at Redeemer, I have written the follow- 
ing: “My own literary critical and literary historical work 
is grounded in the conviction that words (Gk. logoi; Lat. 
verba) lead us to The Word (Gk. Logos; Lat. Verbum), that 
beauty draws us to The One who is Beautiful, and that cre- 
ated things point us inevitably back to the Creator.” 


The medievals summed this idea up in a striking Latin 
phrase: Mea grammatica Christus est, literally “Christ is 
my grammar,” but better still, “Christ is the substance of 
all my learning (all that I read).” When I read, I encounter 
every part of God's metanarrative with us—Creation, Fall, 
Redemption, and Restoration. Literature sobers me with 
regard to our fallenness, makes me eternally thankful for 
Jesus's salvific work on the Cross, and gives me hope for 
a future beauty and community that right now I can only 
know in part. 
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Jonathan Juilfs 


What projects are you currently working on, and 
what are your current research interests? 


Awaiting the publication of an essay entitled “Mirrors on 
the Wall: Which One Is Fairest of Them All?” which looks 
at a crucial late-medieval text, The Mirror of Simple Souls, 
by a French woman named Marguerite Porete (who was 
burned at the stake on account of her book). 


My tenure paper/presentation (Friday November 18, 11am, 
EDR) on “Women, Literacy, and Christian Discipleship in 
the Twelfth-century Life of Christina Markyate”: I'll be ex- 
amining the role that this Latin “Life” (a saint’s biography) 
plays in helping us to better understand the challenges that 
a “normal” medieval woman faced when she wanted to lead 
an overtly spiritual life (what they called a “vocation”). I'll 
also be exploring how the text of Scripture helps to “script” 
the narrative of Christina's life in contours that imitate the 
life of Jesus. 


What led you to Redeemer University College? 


Without putting too fine a point on it, raw need! I had 
applied for 95 job positions in the States over four years 
and had not made the coveted “final three” status with any 
of them. I was beginning to consider how much longer I 
could afford to apply for jobs before I needed to leave my 
academic calling and get a “real job.” Right at my moment 
of deepest despair and anxiety, my dissertation supervisor 
alerted me to the job post at Redeemer. | applied, not even 
knowing where Ancaster was! A few weeks later, I was in- 
vited for an interview, and I very quickly sensed that this 
was a place I wanted to be. Thanks be to God, two weeks 
later, I was offered the position, a clear and forceful answer 
to my prayers! 


What is a unique fact about you that your students 
may not know about? 


During my Senior year of high school, I was elected Choir 
President and Student Conductor. I got to rehearse the 
choir on the rare occasions that our teacher was absent. 
Look out Dr. Teeuwsen! (Not!) 


Is there a particular person in the past who has in- 
fluenced your work, and perhaps who you are as a 
person? 


As a first-year undergraduate at the University of Puget 
Sound, I met Dr. Denise Despres, the professor who would 
become my mentor in medieval literature. Dr. Despres in- 
troduced herself on the first day of class as a “medievalist.” 
I had no idea what that was and assumed it had something 
to do with the role-playing game “Dungeons and Dragons.” 
In a Dantean twist of fate, I myself am now a medievalist, 
principally because of Dr. Despres’s scholastic excellence, 
her commitment to her Catholic faith, and her enduringly 
generous guidance of me. She helped me to find my voice 
as a writer, dealing with these great Christian writers of the 
past! 


Is there a motto or aphorism which you live by? 
What is your personal philosophy? 


When auditioning for an honour choir in my Freshman 
year of high school, I learned from my beloved choir direc- 
tor the dictum, “You get some of what you go for and none 
of what you don't.” I have lived my entire adult life “going 
for it” on account of this wisdom, and God has been gra- 
cious to help me “get” a lot of the things I have gone for! 


What values are at the core of your teaching? 


In the choir room, in which I spent virtually every day of 
my four years of high school, there was pasted in block let- 
ters on a sound shield above the piano the following quote 
from Aristotle: “We are what we repeatedly do; excellence 
[areté], then, is not an act, but a habit.” As a teacher, I want 
to make the elemental components of an intellectual life— 
reading well, thinking well, and writing well—not an act, 
but a habit in my students’ lives. I believe it essential to 
teach my students, by example, how to read well, how to 
ask good questions of a primary text, and how to integrate 
the answers to good questions into writing assignments. If 
I as teacher and my students together nurture these skills 
of reading, thinking, and writing, we discover that they are 
ingredients in a recipe for successful study: careful reading 
leads to insightful interpretation of a text, and good text 
analysis combined with good interpretation will yield good 
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In the Dirt with God 


Reflections on Desert Encounters 


NOAH VAN BRENK 


As September unfolds, syllabi become distant memories 
as classes settle into a natural rhythm. Muddy traces of 
the epic LAUNCH Olympics tug of war remain on porch- 
es, even as parking lot decorations from the same Olym- 
pics are slowly being dismantled. Old friends can be seen 
throughout campus reconnecting over cups of Williams 
coffee, while new acquaintances (and friends in the mak- 
ing) chatter excitedly about their new profs, cooking esca- 
pades from the previous night, and the beautiful bliss that 
is independence from one’s parents. 


It is in the midst of this frenzy that I have a confession 
to make: I am often nearly overwhelmed, exhausted, and 
more than a little lonely. These feelings are rather unex- 
pected given that the year is still young, but full schedules 
loom ominously and the urge for productivity demands 
that quotas be met. Schoolwork ultimatums often leave 
little time for socialization with friends, exercise, or sleep, 
let alone all three, and I consequently find myself acquiring 
many of the qualities of a hermit. 


In this stress and frustration, I have begun to appreciate 
and empathize with several biblical stories of desperation. 
I think of Moses, the insecure leader of a people who, even 
after being freed from bondage in Egypt and sustained by 
manna and quail, grumble against him with such vitriol 
that he fears they will turn on him and stone him. I think 
of Job, sitting among the ashes of his estate for seven days 
and nights, unable to articulate the depths of his suffering. 
I think of Elijah, forced to flee into the wilderness from the 
murderous threats of Jezebel, who crawled under a bush 
and wished that he would die. 


And yet, as much as I empathize with the plights of these 
people, the more I reflect on these stories, | am increasing- 
ly struck by the character and responses of the LORD. In 
each case, the LORD does two things; first, He meets each 
person in a concrete, visceral, and immediate way. Second, 
He provides each person with exactly what they need. Wa- 
ter is sprung from a rock for Moses and the Israelites. Job's 
health and household are restored. Elijah is nourished by 
a meal and later given direction by the still, small voice of 
the LORD. 


But what does this mean for each of us here at Redeemer? 
It’s quite clear that none of us are in danger of dying of 
thirst or hunger. I believe that the key unifying feature of 
these events in the lives of Moses, Job, and Elijah is their 
location: each occurs in the desert or a place of desolation. 
It must be noted that the LORD meets each man exactly 
where their calamity occurs. He does not require that they 
be a mile down the road, or that they approach Him with 
a different mindset; rather, He meets and speaks to each 
man as they are in that very moment and sits in the dirt 
with them, so to speak. 


Moreover, it is worth recognizing that each man is only 
sustained after his encounter with the LORD. Moses can 
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no more conjure up water to placate the Israelites than Job 
can rebuild his estate. In a way, not only are Moses, Job, 
and Elijah sustained after their encounter with the LORD, 
their encounter with Him is their sustenance. I think we as 
Christians sometimes erroneously believe that in order for 
us to encounter the LORD, in order for Him to be willing 
to incline His ear to us, we must first climb spiritual moun- 
tains and undergo great personal transformation. Rather, 
lam becoming more and more convinced that to shy away 
from or chafe against feelings of loneliness and exhaustion 
in a place of desert is to risk missing out on radical encoun- 
ters with the LORD. We don’t have to call the LORD down; 
He gladly sits in the dirt with us in order to sustain and 
strengthen us. He desires to meet each of us where we are, 
not where we want to be, or where we think we should be, 


Alumni Council 


Reflections on Desert Encounters 


KRISTEL BULTHUIS 


My name is Kristel Bulthuis and I am the President of 
Alumni Council here at Redeemer. The role of the Alumni 
Association is to establish a community of engaged Alumni 
and students, to actively promote giving back to the insti 
tution as well as share the stories of Redeemer’s impact on 
Alumni. 


The goal of this regular column is to share stories of our 
alumni with you, and highlight how a degree from Re 
deemer can put you on a journey to go out into God's world 
and be a light! 


My Redeemer story started in 2002 when I had decided 
that I was only going to go to Redeemer for one year. That 
changed when I started taking core courses, and singing in 
the choir. The Liberal Arts degree led me from a job in long 
term care to project management in a creative agency, to 
the editor of a local magazine here in Hamilton, and now a 
Communications position with a developer downtown, 


A strong group of core courses bre yadened my horizons and 
increased my experiences, providing me a well-rounded set 
of skills to face any type of job sent my way. 


| would love to stay in touch; I can be reached at Kristel. 
bulthuis@gmail.com 


and nowhere is this clearer than in the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. 


I know that I am not alone in feeling stressed or even be- 
reft, and it is because of this that I believe these stories are 
applicable for us all. So when homesickness hits like a slap 
in the face, when deadlines seem to be multiplying, when 
loneliness seems the only companion you have, when sick- 
ness clings on, know that the LORD will meet you there. 
As our chaplain Josiah writes, “Christ encounters each of 
us in unique ways;” all we have to do is be aware of His 
still, small voice, and the lavish blessings he so graciously 
and gently bestows through his encounters with us. Who 
knows, we may realize that God has been sitting beside us 
the whole time. 


Life as a Runner 
Running for God's Glory in His Creation 


CAMPUS 
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Lower your shoulders. Keep your head up. Close the gaps. 
Take a deeper breath. Don't slow down. Push yourself. 
These phrases are embedded in a runner's mind from day 
one. Practice after practice, these are the words you hear 
your coach saying to you over and over again. As repeti- 
tive as they may be, they are exactly what you need to get 
one foot in front of the other. You watch your teammates 
in front of you as you mimic their exact motions: hopping 
over logs, avoiding roots, dodging branches, all while dry 
heaving and listening to your heart beat violently in your 
ears. Take deeper breathes. Don't slow down. Push your- 
self. 


Now this may have seared you away from even thinking 
about running ever again, or it may have sparked an inter- 
est deep down that gets your heart pumping with excite- 
ment. Cross-country is much different from any other sport 
out there, as you take on some of the most mentally chal- 
lenging situations you will ever encounter. But even when 
sweat is stinging your eyes, and it feels as if you've been 
running for an eternity, all you have to do is look up and be 
thankful for the blessings God has surrounded you with. 


As a cross-country runner, you have the opportunity to 
practice amidst God's breathtaking artwork. The forests, 
the fall colours, the waterfalls, and the wild animals are 
only several of the astonishing masterpieces a cross-coun- 


try runner gets to experience. Running provides ample 
opportunity for thankfulness and appreciation, as you see 
that this world is too beautiful not to have a Creator. 

As Christian athletes, it is such a blessing to use our athletic 
gifts for God’s glory. But the advantage of being a cross- 
country runner is that, while you are using your gifts for 
His glory, you are surrounded by God’s astonishing cre- 
ation, all while running with those who share the same pas- 
sion for sport and for God, It is a passion that keeps your 
head up, and your legs moving. 


Lower your shoulders. Close the gaps. Push yourself. 


Welcome to Redeemer 


BEN HEALEY 


So listen up chumps. When I was in my first year I got into a 
very intense argument with a close friend over a particular 
theological issue (intentionally omitted from this article), 
We never agreed on it, and we never brought up the topic 
again as a result of the conversation, | was bummed that 
people at Redeemer seemed obsessed with fighting about 
stuff that “doesn’t matter.” In the past few years, however, I 
have grown wiser, and upon reflection, have some thoughts 
I feel are worth recording for posterity. 


If we all want to go and make disciples of all nations (which 
we do), we will have to talk to people with decorum, and 
listen to ideas we disagree with. Discourse at Redeemer 
can be a wonderful thing. It allows us to practice our ability 
to speak to others with gentleness, but the conversations 
themselves are also important. Although the debate over 
hymns vs. Hillsong won't cost someone salvation, they 
matter. 


Imagine we are working on a math problem on a chalk- 
board, Despite having seen your answer, I come up with 
something different. 1 think I'm right (meaning I think 
you're wrong). You should be offended if 1 don't say any- 
thing, because it would mean that I don’t care if you wrong- 


Prepare to Fight (Please) 


ly believe something to be true, especially when the right 
answer is discoverable if we work together. There is truth 
to be found in the scriptures. 


When you leave Redeemer, you are going to meet non- 
Christians, and of course, you will argue with them that 
Jesus died for their sins. So why aren't we just as eager to 
try to convince our friends of truth? Some of you will ask, 
“What if it’s an issue that's not worth fighting about?” The 
solution: don’t fight. Learn how to discuss things with level 
heads, (Pay attention in philosophy!) 


I have boiled down what I believe to be the art of discourse 
in the following: 


* Be happy when someone tells you that you're wrong; 
this person cares about you, and if he or she didn’t, you 
wouldn't be left in untruth, 


* Have decorum. If we agree that it is a loving action 
when someone tells us we're wrong, return it with 
love, 


* Believe in your beliefs. Don't relent to make someone 


happy, and if you are feeling like you need to learn 
more about your side of the argument before going 
further, put a pin in the discourse and learn up! It’s 
“iron sharpens iron,” not “pushover sharpens iron.” 


*  C.G.P. Grey says: “If you want to always be right you 
need to always be prepared to change your mind.” If 
you feel like you are proven wrong in a conversation, 
celebrate! 


* Don't call people chumps. Sorry. 


* End with a disclaimer. You have just finished meet- 
ing with that annoying guy in your class (the one who 
always raises his hand after you say something) over 
some Williams coffee, and after a rousing debate about 
submersion baptism, he’s still a “trinkler"! Relax, the 
stakes are pretty low; he has still accepted Jesus Christ 
as his Lord and Saviour. | always end a conversation 
with, “I don’t have any doubts that you are still a good 
friend, and my brother/sister in Christ.” 


Go forth and discourse. 
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Dost 
‘ecript M00GK-SOUL! 


www.PostScrip 


An ent on vacation getting away from it all. 


- ® 


10% off for community car care 


Redeemer annaer tae 


Students. Pe esp 


————————— 


AUTOPRO 


GLENDALE MOTORS 


No appointment 


oil changes, Glendale 
tire service and TIRECRAFT 
Express Lube 


Emission Tests. 


Trivia 


JOSHUA VOTH 


Fire Station Dalmatian? horses calm. The dogs would also accompany the wagon to stand guard while the firefight- 
ers worked. Why the Dalmatian? English aristocrats were all about status, and the Dalma- 
You may have wondered why dogs (i.e. the Dalmatian) famously hang around fire stations tian was seen as a symbol of wealth as they would run on either side of coaches owned by | 
or perhaps you have not, but either way there is an explanation, and it's very fascinat- _ elites. | 
ing! 
Dating back to the early 1700s, firefighters pulled their carriages with horses. The only His Name Was What? 
problem with this is that horses are spooked by fire and other animals that might run 
across their path. However, firefighters noticed that the presence of dogs would keep the — The flushable toilet was invented by an Englishman and plumber, Thomas Crapper. 


